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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 





HAROLD A. DELP, Ph.D. Coordinator of Educational Activities 


and 

LEWIS F.W. HAWK, MEd. $ybepirof Loatoal Trang 

The kind and amount of vocational training for mentally retarded 
children always poses a problem. There is also the question as to the 
principles and methods of supervision of this training to gain the maxi- 
mum advantage to the students and to the public. The Training School 
at Vineland, New Jersey, has long been known for its work in the field 
of mental deficiency. In line with this history in the field, it seems ap- 
propriate that an analysis be made of the underlying features of the 
vocational training program as it is being developed at The Training 


School. 


A classification of the terms to be used when referring to training 
might well be mentioned. Several terms have been used loosely and in 
some cases synonymously. VOCATIONAL TRAINING can be thought of as 
any type of training that prepares a person for a job, helps him hold a 
job, and helps him to advance on the job. On-THE-JoB TRAINING can be 
thought of as given on the job by a foreman or others and is usually of 
a lesser degree of skill than is apprenticeship. TRADE TRAINING is con- 
sidered vocational training that is intended to train persons for a skilled 
trade. The above interpretations have been given by John A. McCarthy, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education for the State of New Jersey, who 
is a recognized leader in the field of vocational education. Because of 
the skill expected of the trainee, trade training could be used in the 
training of very few of the mentally retarded. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AT VINELAND 


The Training School at Vineland has long included in its program 
a combination of pre-vocational training in its industrial arts and home 
economics classes as well as on-the-job vocational training. It has been 
the practice to give each student the maximum of schooling from which 
he can profit, including both academic subjects and industrial arts or 
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home economics experiences. When it seems desirable, usually at four- 
teen to eighteen years of age, the student is started in the vocational 
training program. The Training School at Vineland provides many 
areas for the training of its students. 


Major areas include: 





Agriculture — 
Horticulture Animal Husbandry 
Floriculture Horse Barn ; 
Fruits Dairy 
Truck Gardens Piggery ‘ 
Field Crops Poultry 
Clothing — 
Linens Personal 
Manufacture Laundry 
Laundry Repair / 
Repair 
Foods — Grounds — 
Preparation (kitchen & store) | Care of Lawns 
Serving Care of Roads 
Packaging and Storage Dray hauling (horse & truck) 
Preservation 


Hospital aids — 
Household maintenance — 
Cleaning 
Chores (other than cleaning and foods) 


Office — 


Clerical and general office 


Typing 
Messenger 


Shops and Maintenance Areas — 


Carpentry Barber Shop 
Paint Beauty Shop 
Plumbing Mattress 
Electrical Upholstery 
Garage Shoe Repair 


Power Plant 
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The Training School has several unique areas for training. It has 
its own herd of a hundred head of cattle. An average of fifty cows are 
milked daily in the modern dairy, which is equipped with milking ma- 
chines and a pasteurizer. The piggery raises about 275 pigs annually. 
The poultry range produces about 6,300 chickens and 100 turkeys a 
year. 


More than five hundred acres of land are under cultivation . Ap- 
proximate distribution shows two hundred acres planted in field crops, 
one hundred twenty acres in pasture lands, one hundred acres in truck 
farm, fifty-five acres in potatoes, thirty-five acres in orchards and two 
acres in berries. 


Much of the food grown is preserved in the school cannery. In ad- 
dition to the canning of fruits and vegetables, large quantities of juices, 
jellies, preserves, and relishes are preserved. Vegetables and chickens 
are processed for freezing. 


Thousands of cut flowers, raised in the school greenhouse, brighten 
tables in cottages and other buildings throughout the year. Many flower 
beds dot the grounds and add color to the campus. Boys, training in 
greenhouse and floriculture methods, propagate and transplant the 
plants. A mattress shop makes the mattresses used in the school. Fur- 
niture is also reupholstered in this shop. A shoe repair shop is operated 
by the school. Many opportunities for vocational training are possible 
in these work areas. 


Basic work for pre-vocational training is given in the Educational 
Department of The Training School. Work in industrial arts shops pre- 
pares the students for on-the-job training in carpentry, painting, plumb- 
ing, electricity, and power production. Training in home economics is 
basic for on-the-job training in the kitchens, pantries, dining rooms, 
cannery, laundry, and in the cottages. 


SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


During the past year the position of Supervisor of Vocational 
Training was established in the Educational Department. Immediate ob- 
jectives include expanding and extending present vocational training 
and helping to make the total training program of the school more prac- 
tical and effective. Vocational training is being planned through three 
areas of supervision; namely, guidance and counselling, placement and 
training, and discerning the academic modifications necessary. 
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First, students need guidance and counselling before they are 
placed on a vocational training schedule. This involves a study of each 
student’s interests and abilities with a view to determining possible train- 
ing areas. Once it is decided that the student is ready for vocational 
training, placement possibilities are then fully discussed. 

Second, the vocational training division is responsible for the 
placement of students on trial programs of training, for the eventual 
placement of the student for long-range training, and for the supervision 
of both employees and students in training activities. Initial placement 
and subsequent transfers in training programs are a part of placement. 
These transfers are made as the student completes training in one area 
or shows inability to make progress in that area. 

Third, the division of vocational training is related to the school 
division of the Educational Department in two ways. It must help in 
planning for the needed classes for students on vocational schedules. 
It must also help in planning curriculum modifications to increase the 
effectiveness of students in vocational training. 


COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE 

TEsts of mental, social and other psychological status afford much 
information about the student. Interpretive reports of these tests are 
furnished by the Research Department. The Educational Department 
gives achievement and other special tests. The more that is known about 
a student, the better prepared a counsellor will be to help plan his 

OBsERVATIONS of the pupil in the cottage, in school, and on train- 
ing-job placements aid in the attempt at seeing the whole child. What 
is he capable of doing? What does he want to do? Is it possible for 
him to achieve the goals in which he expresses interest ? 

COUNSELLING each pupil intelligently and systematically before 
placing him on a work schedule helps prepare the student for the work 
experience. Frequent visits with the employee and with the student as 
he progresses on the job develops confidence. 

Procress REporTs are made on each student working on a training 
schedule. These reports are made at the end of each trial placement, at 
the time of transferring a pupil to a new schedule, and periodically for 
the Classification Committee. These reports are made out by the em- 
ployee immediately responsible for the child’s training and are filed in 
each student’s folder. These reports build a cumulative record on each 
pupil and are incorporated in periodic reports to parents and to appro- 
priate agencies. 
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VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT AND TRAINING 
PLACEMENT of a student on an initial work training schedule is 
usually limited to a half day. Continuing for a half day in a familiar 
environment is less frustrating for the retarded student. The half day 
in school will very often require a modification of his classes so that 
they best meet his needs. Additional academic classes may sometimes 
be added, more work in the manual areas may sometimes be needed. 


During this half-time vocational schedule the student is given op- 
portunity to explore several job areas, becoming acquainted with the 
kind of work to be done in each. The length of time spent on each job 
as a trial period will vary, usually from two to five weeks. At the end 
of these trial periods, the training area showing greatest promise for the 
student and of most interest to him will be selected for long-term 
training. 


The first few days on a new job are important and tiring for a nor- 
mal person. For a retarded student, a new experience is infinitely more 
important. If not well directed, it can become very frustrating. 


Planning with the employee about the student before he comes on 
the job will prepare the employee for working with the student and 
avoid inharmonious experiences. At such conferences, the supervisor 
stresses to the employee the difference between the retarded pupil and 
the normal pupil. This particular student may have physical limitations. 
He may have visual perception difficulties. He may function better or 
worse on a performance level than on a verbal level. 


New employees need to be informed of the differences existing be- 
tween normal and retarded pupils. As these differences are recognized 
and accepted, the employee will better appreciate the problems the re- 
tarded student faces. Such understanding points up the patience needed 
to work successfully with him. In addition, employees must learn the 
variabilities common among the retarded. 


TRAINING plays a major role in working with the mentally retarded. 
White (8) states that, since mental deficiency on the whole is not respon- 
sive to medical treatment or surgery, the problem is mainly one of ed- 
ucating and training the individual to function to the limit of his 
capacity. It is the primary function of the institution to develop each 
child to his fullest capacity so that he can lead as socially useful, emo- 
tionally mature, and personally satisfying a life as he is able. 
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All employees are not trained teachers, but all are potential 
teachers. Each employee at The Training School at Vineland is hired 
with the understanding that he will be serving as a teacher when work- 
ing with students. In order for employees to work successfully with the 
students, the employee must be assisted in developing successful methods 
of teaching. On-the-job training has proved to be the most desirable 
learning situation for the mentally retarded at The Training School. 


Experience has demonstrated that on-the-job training presents the 
following advantages. There are not enough highly trainable pupils to 
justify trade classes being established. The abilities of the trainable 
children are at widely different levels. Their interests fluctuate. Their 
attention spans vary. Many times interest is greater than the ability 
to perform. Because of these variations, it is desirable to keep training 
as nearly individual as is practicable. 


A recapitulation of the training procedure might be useful at this 
point. The student is counselled and guided into the work areas in 
which he is most likely to succeed. He is given trial periods in several 
of these areas, with his reactions noted. From a study of these reactions, 
the supervisor then places the student in a work area for a long-range 
training period. 


There are wide variations among the retarded. Some, although of 
poor mental ability, will have such satisfactory social adjustment and 
control in school as to indicate that they may make efficient workers 
when they are part of a group, such as an assembly line. Others, al- 
though they may have higher mental ability, show less stability. The 
indications of a short attention span and lack of sustained effort may 
make certain kinds of placement impossible. Such a boy or girl will 
fail on a monotonous job from which he cannot escape at intervals. His 
mental defect is only one factor among those that make for success or 
failure at work. (2) 


We must accept the pupil for what he is, not what we would like 
him to be. By accepting him this way, we remove the possibility of 
building up a barrier against him. There may be times when a person- 
ality conflict develops between the student and the employee. The vo- 
cational supervisor, in all likelihood, will detect such a condition and 
help to adjust the relationship to help dissolve the conflict. This day-to- 
day relationship between the employee and the child plays a major part 
in the training program. 
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In order for the school to function as an orderly community, punc- 
tuality and details of production may require the temporary modifica- 
tion or disruption of some of the training schedules. Food must be 
prepared and ready to serve at meal time. Clean linens and the proper 
handling of clothing are necessary. Seeds must be planted at specified 
times and crops harvested when ripe. Weather conditions may necessi- 
tate gross changes in the routine of the school. As a temporary disturb- 
ance of training takes place, it should be remembered that the school 
exists for the training of the students and all training schedules should 
be resumed as soon as possible. 


CORRELATED CLASS TRAINING 

The retarded pupil tends to leave school classes at an earlier age 
than the normal student. As he grows older, his interest in academic 
pursuits may lessen or pass entirely. Little, if any, learning may be tak- 
ing place. Work looms up as the great interest. Having been placed on 
a job training situation, the new experience is interesting. As the new- 
ness fades into daily routine, some thoughts will go back to the school 
experiences and subjects which were uninteresting will lose some of 
their distaste. The number work that seemed drab and useless takes on 
new meaning if the student is not adept at counting the number of toma- 
to plants needed to fill out the row. The total number of plants needed 


to plant a field having thirty rows is impossible for him to figure with- 


out knowing how to multiply. Again, if the student could read the di- 
rections accompanying the airplane kit, he would be better able to 
assemble and fly the model without assistance. 

Several students, having left school, have said they realize now that 
they had not learned all they needed to know when they were in school. 
If given an opportunity, they felt that they could learn more. Some pu- 
pils ask to have classes meet in the evenings. 

Such classes are planned to meet during the first period in the 
morning or late in the afternoon at times that would least affect job 
training schedules. Courses offered are governed by the needs and inter- 
ests of the students as expressed by employees and by the students 

A comparison of the areas given as special courses with those 
offered in the present curriculum sometimes indicate subject areas that 
may need expanding or that may need modification in emphasis. It 
might well be that some areas could be deleted. In some cases, general 
weaknesses will be seen in many individuals on vocational training. 
These would indicate vital need for curriculum modifications. 
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PROBLEMS IN TRAINING 

While problems are present in any program, a few are outstanding 
in the current development of vocational training at The Training 
School at Vineland. Most of these would be continuous, although some 
aspects are particularly important at the moment. 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS of the mentally 
retarded is difficult for most persons. It is especially so for persons 
whose past training and experience have not provided opportunity to 
study basic concepts of teaching. This condition always exists in an on- 
the-job training program to some degree. Because mentally retarded 
students have added difficulties in learning and in generalization and 
reasoning as a rule, operational personnel find it a major consideration 
in understanding these characteristics and the methods which will best 
help the pupils to learn. In most ways, mentally retarded workers de- 
velop on a training job similarly to normals, but the differences are 
sufficient to cause trouble for the trainer even under good supervision. 


In addition to the differences between normals and the mentally re- 
tarded as groups, there are added differences between types of the 
retarded. While some evidence implies certain factors to be character- 
istic of the organic or brain-damaged retarded, other evidence shows 
contradictory information. Research data are not conclusive as to how 
wide a variation there may be within the brain-damaged group. This 
confusion might result from the lack of knowledge as to the specific 
location and extent of the damage. If the differences were more definite 
in professional knowledge today, the understanding and appreciation 
of the characteristics of the mentally retarded by operational personnel 
would be easier. 

Direct SuPERVISION of the student on the job poses another major 
problem. The employees in various areas such as painting, plumbing, 
laundry, and farm have a production problem. They are responsible 
for seeing results in the respective areas and any activity reducing this 
production is usually undesirable to them. They are also accustomed to 
have persons working with and under them who are capable of assisting 
definitely in this production. When pupils are assigned for training, the 
production may lag. In such cases it becomes difficult for the employee 
not to take over the job to get it done, rather than letting the pupil pro- 
ceed on his training. Often the operational staff assumes this will be 
necessary and does not actually give the students adequate opportunity 
to show what they really can do. 
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One of the duties of the supervisor of vocational training is to help 
employees to appreciate the fallacy of taking over the complete work, 
and to appreciate equally the training and the production objectives. As 
the demands for production on a certain work area become greater, the 
difficulties present in the training become more numerous. At times the 
training program may be set aside temporarily when unusual demands 
such as cleaning clothes or harvesting crops require it. 


Jos ANALysis is the backbone of effective vocational training. Dur- 
ing World War II, the War Manpower Commission made an excellent 
start on the general problem of job analysis. However, job analysis for 
training the mentally retarded differs somewhat from such analysis 
used only for commercial and industrial purposes. Much more empha- 
sis must be placed on the general mental requirements, as well as on 
any special requirements or limitations, if the analyses are to be useful. 
Job inventorying, cataloging, and breaking down into practical training 
jobs and units require separate consideration. A training unit is that 
part of a job experience in which a person can become proficient with- 
out knowing much about other parts of that experience or of other ex- 


periences. (6) 


Because some retarded are of a sufficiently low capacity as to be 
radically limited in their abilities, it often becomes necessary to re- 
group the details of certain jobs. In this manner it may become possi- 
ble to rezrrance the jobs in the work area so that, instead of needing 
three advanced students, at least one of quite low capacity can be used, 
perhaps ore of middle level, with only one high level worker being 
needed. When it is appreciated that many of the mentally retarded 
workers have varying kinds and degrees of physical problems, the re- 


quirement of detailed job analysis becomes even more evident. 


In addition to analysis of the job and its needs, the analysis of the 
individual student with his various and distinct mental and physical ca- 
pacities is necessary. The ultimate objective is to have such a system of 
job and student analyses so the needs of an individual can be meshed 


with those of a job for the most efficient job-training placement. 
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PRESENTS PUPPET SHOW 


Children of The Training School enjoyed a puppet show in Garri- 
son Hall on Wednesday afternoon, March 4, through the courtesy of 
the Dairy Council of Philadelphia. 


A variation of the familiar story of the three little pigs and the 
big bad wolf, the show was presented by Mrs. Mary Hohn, under the 
auspices of Alberta Hamscher of the Health Education department of 
the Dairy Council. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
OF THE BULLETIN 





With this issue, The Training Schoo] Bulletin enters its 50th year. 
It has been published regularly through ten months of each year since 
March 1, 1904. 


The idea of writing and distributing an official publication of The 
Training School originated with Professor Edward R. Johnstone, direc- 
tor of the school from 1900 to 1946. He felt, after his first few years 
here, that the valuable information and scientific studies carried on at 
The Training School should be made available to others. Letters from 
physicians, teachers, parents, and other interested persons came across 
his desk in increasing number as the name of The Training School be- 
came more widely known. 


Professor Johnstone explained his idea of a monthly bulletin to his 
Board and it was unanimously approved. Subsequently the first Bulle- 
tin, titled simply “The Training School”, was mailed on March 1, 1904. 
It began as a 4-page leaflet, 614 by 10 inches, and the subscription price 
was set at 25c per year. Yet, in this small publication, many of the 
great strides of The Training School in research and training procedures 
are recorded. 


Circulation mounted after the first few issues and subscriptions 
were received from all over the nation and from many foreign countries. 


In the June, 1906, issue there was a brief item on the fourth page 
which gave portent of the research which was to make The Training 
School at Vineland internationally noted. It read, in part: 


“For years scientists have been convinced that careful and detailed 
study of the mental pecularities of children would yield valuable 
results. 

“A department of this work is being established here at The Train- 
ing School and Dr. H. H. Goddard has agreed to take charge in 
September. Dr. Goddard will devote himself to observing, testing, ex- 
perimenting and comparing with normals and with various types of 
mental defectives. 
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“The great promise of the work lies in the fact that in the case of 
mentally deficient children the various instincts, capacities, and mental 
processes are differently developed and emphasized. 


“Dr. Goddard has, for a number of years, been working on the 
problem of fatigue following the lines of Mosso, the Italian physiolo- 
gist, and two years ago worked on this same topic with Professor Neu- 
mann of Zurich. 

“Many lines of research will be carried on, among others—Control 
and Adaptation of Movement, Memory, Speech, Habit, and Interest. 


“Tt seems very probable that eventually such work shall not only 
vastly aid in the methods of training mentally deficient children but 
will improve our work with normal children as well.” 

It is impossible in one article such as this or in a series of articles 
to record the names and contributing work of all those who helped make 
The Training School one of the outstanding institutions of its kind in the 
world. To pay tribute to the directors—S. Olin Garrison, Edward R. 
Johnstone, Walter Jacob; or to the research heads—Henry H. Goddard, 
Stanley D. Porteus, Edgar A. Doll, Karl F. Heiser; or to the superin- 
tendent, C. Emerson Nash; or to the first manager of Menantico Colony, 
Frank G. Merithew; or to the education directors—Alice M. Nash and 
Harold A. Delp—would mean only to omit the hundreds who worked 
closely with them over the years. It could sketch only in briefest detail 
the contributions of invaluable ime, funds, and energy from boards of 
trustees, boards of visitors, patrons, parents, consultants and countless 
friends for the past 65 years. 

Yet this tribute, in part, is recorded in succeeding issues of the 
Bulletin through fifty years. It is there, too, to testify to the work of 
the writers and contributors from all parts of the world, to the work of 
staff members and editorial boards who kept the Bulletin “going” year 
after year. 

Some testimonial on this anniversary occasion might come from the 
persons who have derived a measure of comfort and guidance from the 
pages of the Bulletin. Hundreds, yes, thousands of letters have been re- 
ceived since that first issue in 1904 from those who have received help, 
information, and needed solace from these who wrote and edited the 
Bulletin. 

The list of men and women who have served on the Editorial 
Boards of the Bulletin are relatively few. Their names follow: Robert 
H. Cassel, Edgar A. Doll, George W. Gens, H. Henry Goddard, Karl F. 
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Heiser, Helen F. Hill, Stanley Hyle, Walter Jacob, Alexander Johnson, 
Edward R. Johnstone, Marie Roberts Keener, J. M. MacDonald, Alice 
Morrison Nash, Yolanda Pignatiello, Stanley D. Porteus, Bert W. 
Schmickel, William B. Timmerman. 


Many of these men and women contributed voluminously to the 
writings in the Bulletin as well as assisting in other details of its publi- 
cation. Theirs was the job of planning and piloting, of deciding policy 
and seeing that publication standards were upheld. 


But, working with them and numbering literally hundreds through 
the years, were those who also wrote, gave funds, provided information 
from school, farm, research laboratory, and other institutions, or who 
typed copy, read proofs, checked subscriptions and answered corres- 
pondence dealing with the Bulletin. 


“To all of those who served before us we owe a most sincere debt 
of gratitude”, Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training School, said 
in speaking for the present Editorial Board of which he is a member. 
“The Bulletin has grown vastly larger in number of pages and in 
distribution, but the original idea of those who established it—to share 
needed information and to help others—will never be improved upon. 
That is the basic principle we hope to keep in our Training School 
Bulletin as we look to the years ahead.” 


Alice M. Nash 
Jack M. MacDonald 
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65th BIRTHDAY OF TRAINING SCHOOL 
IS OBSERVED IN SUNDAY ASSEMBLY 





The 65th anniversary of the founding of The Training School was 
observed March 1, 1953 at a Sunday afternoon assembly program at- 
tended by the staff and children of the school as well as several down- 
town guests and visiting parents. 

Mrs. A. Virginia Adams, principal of Cunningham School, the 
Rev. J. Calvin Felton of the Congregational Church, Dr. Walter Jacob, 
director of the school, all spoke briefly. Raymond Pleis of Vineland, 
accompanied by Mrs. John Wilson, sang two special numbers. Mrs. 
Alice M. Nash, educational consultant and former director of education, 
was in charge of the program which she had arranged. C. Emerson 
(Ted) Nash, superintendent, and Frank G. Merithew, retired manager 
of Menantico Colony, were introduced by Dr. Jacob as “our two extra 
special guests” for the occasion. 

Founded by the Rev. S. Olin Garrison of Millville who removed 
to Vineland with 7 pupils on March 1, 1888, The Training School was 
incorporated here on May 24, 1888. In two months the enrollment had 
grown to 16. Today there are 550 children at the school, from every 


._part of the United States and several foreign countries. 


The program opened wih a brief song and prayer service after 
which the school band, led by Hugh Kelly, played. Mrs. Nash, presid- 
ing, paid high tribute to the founder of the school “who built Garrison 
Hall not only with bricks, wood, and stone but with his heart and soul 
as well”. She called particular attention to Reverend Garrison’s por- 
trait which hangs over the entrance to the auditorium. 

Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training School, told of the 
early days of the institution. He traced the location of first buildings 
along Landis Avenue and paid tribute to Reverend Garrison “and the 
succession of other dedicated people who carried forward our founder’s 
ideals”. 

He read excerpts from the school’s first catalogue which described 
Vineland itself as a “well known health resort, now containing more 
than 3,000 inhabitants”. The catalogue also stated that “hacks will meet 
all trains and carry passengers to the school at lowest rates”. 
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Dr. Jacob introduced Mr. Nash, superintendent, and Mr. Merithew, 
retired Colony manager, to the assemblage and each received enthusias- 
tic applause as they stood together. Mr. Nash joined the staff in 1898. 
Mr. Merithew became first manager of Menantico Colony in 1913. 


Two special vocal numbers “There Is Balm in Gilead” and “My 
Cathedral” were presented by Raymond Pleis, accompanied by Mrs. 
John Wilson. The Rev. J. Calvin Felton, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, spoke briefly, saying: “The school represents the lengthened 
shadows of the great men and women who built it—the Garrisons, 
Johnstones, Nashs, Merithews, and others. Christian character is im- 
mortal—its influence lives on and on, as shown at this school”. 


Mrs. A. Virginia Adams was the principal speaker for the anniver- 
sary occasion. Her talk was replete with reminiscences of the early days 
of The Training School, particularly around the turn of the century 
when her father moved the Adams family to a 10-acre farm across from 


the school. 


She told of playing with the Garrison children—Charles, Ida, 
Norman and Willard. One of her playmates, too, was Ina Veal, daugh- 
ter of the school’s farm head, Charles M. Veal. Ina Veal is now 
Mrs. Barry who lives on Main Road. 


Mrs. Adams told many incidents about the Garrisons, the John- 
stones, the Nashs, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Arnade, Henry Goddard, (first 


research director), the Edgar Dolls, and others. 


She said she still had a letter from Professor Johnstone which told 
her “how proud he was of her” when she had an article accepted in a 
national magazine in 1935. She said it was one of her most treasured 


possessions. 


In closing her talk, Mrs. Adams said that The Training School had 
grown vastly since those early days and “every year it must continue to 
get better if all of us are to carry forward to the ideas and ideals set 
forth by those who worked so hard for it back in those first days of 


1888”. 
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PRACTICUM TRAINING GROUP 
FROM APA MEETS HERE 





Four well known psychologists from various parts of the nation 
met at The Training School, Vineland, on March 11 for a three-day 
works session. They were members of the Committee on Practicum 
Training of the American Psychological Association. 


Dr. Karl F. Heiser, Coordinator of Research at The Training 
School and last year’s chairman of the Committee, was host to the group 
at its meeting here. Serving with him are Dr. Donald E. Super of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, Dr. Roy Brener of Chicago, and Dr. 
Clare Thompson of Palo Alto, California. A fifth member, Dr. Ann 
Magaret of the University of Illinois, was unable to be present due to 
illness. 


The Committee on Practicum Training is responsible for the eval- 
uations of psychological training and development of standards in some 
300 hospitals, institutions, and clinics throughout the country. 


On Thursday evening, March 12, the group was entertained at a 
dinner at The Training School at which Dr. Walter Jacob, director, and 
other members of the administrative staff were present. 


MENANTICO DATRY HERD 
SHARES PRODUCTION HONORS 





The dairy herd at Menantico Colony shared top honors in the Jan- 
uary report from the Cumberland-Salem Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association. 


In individual cow honors for butterfat production, first and third 
places went to Menantico. In individual honors for high milk produc- 
tion, first and second honors were awarded the Menantico herd. The en- 
tire herd ranked fifth in fat production. 


According to the report by Paul M. Elwell, association tester, some 
26 herds totaling 842 cows were tested during the month. They pro- 
duced a total of 697,960 pounds of milk and 25,437 pounds of fat. 
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PARTY FOR FARM BOYS 


A trip to Banff, Lake Louise, and other points of interest in the 
Canadian Rockies was enjoyed Wednesday night, March 11, at a Train- 
ing School party via colored slides shown by Denzel Payne of Grape St., 
Vineland. 


Guests were all the boys who do vocational agriculture work with 
Henry Renne, farm supervisor. More than 70 boys and staff members 
were present for the program, held in Garrison Hall. 


Mr. Payne gave a running account of his trip as he projected the 
pictures. Other features of the program were a series of humorous 
readings presented by Miss Jean Li Calzi of Greenwich; vocal and har- 
monica trios by the farm boys; and songs by Carroll Foster, accom- 
panied by Miss Mary Louise Stevens of The Training School staff. 


The concluding number was a musical skit “Three Straws and A 
Derby” given by Mr. Renne, Russell Looker, Lewis Hawk, and Morgan 
McKean. Group singing, with Miss Nellie Starkey at the piano, was en- 
joyed prior to the refreshments which were in charge of Mrs. Alice M. 
Nash. 


FRUIT GROWERS MEET AT SCHOOL 





Fruit growers and farmers in the Vineland area met at The Train- 
ing School Wednesday evening, March 4, for a discussion of fruit 
spraying and general management practices. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Cumberland County Agricultural Extension Service. 


Assistant Agricultural Agent Harry Rothman of Bridgeton and 
fruit specialists, A. J. Farley and Ernest G. Christ of the State College 
of Agriculture, New Brunswick, were present at the meeting. 


Discussions centered mainly on apple and peach spraying schedules 
and local problems of fruit farming. This is the second of such farm 
meetings held recently at The Training School. 
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